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FOR A STRONG FOOD FRONT 
g esse RIGHT NOW, while needs are fresh i 
Be E° in mind, be sure to check 
Weaknesses in production lines 
Fs \ Needed Repairs i 
> ¥ Necessary Replacements 
i Necessary Supplies—Seed, Cans, Labels, Paste, 
; | Boxes, etc—for this and next season 
: \ Place your orders at the earliest possible time. 
E2 It will help your supply sources to help you. 
Fi All the World looks to US for food—FOOD to sustain our fighting forces, 
84 i our allies, our war workers, our civilian population and to build back starv- 
i / ing occupied countries freed. A check up now, when actual operations 
i i emphasize needs, will help maintain a strong Food Front to KEEP ‘EM FED 
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remember this manual 


HIS TEXTBOOK, just published for 

the United States Navy, is the direct 
cutgrowth of the Canned Food Manual 
we prepared for the U.S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps last year. 


The wide demand for this original 
manual, as a training aid and helpful 
reference volume, prompted us to pub- 
lish a similar edition adapted to the 
needs of the U. S. Navy. This was done 
with the full and complete co-operation 
and help of the Bureau of Naval Supplies 
and Accounts. 


A complete manual 


This manual traces the development of 
‘commercial canning from its very begin- 
ning to the present day. It shows de- 


Navy men will read and 


tailed illustrations of the latest advances 
in the canned-food industry. 


It gives interesting facts about the 
nutritive values of canned foods... 
about vitamins and the essential ele- 
ments which these foods contain. 


It provides a complete series of charts 
to simplify the task of calculating the 
average number of servings per can. It 
also tells the number of cans of a given 
food required to serve 100 men and the 
cost per individual serving. 

In addition, this book emphasizes the 
proper methods of handling and storing 
canned foods. It also gives numerous 
hints concerning the most economical 
and appetizing methods of preparing 
canned foods. 


Since this manual was especially pre- 
pared for the exclusive use of Naval 
Commissary officers and enlisted men, 
no copies are now available for gen- 
eral distribution. We are convinced, 
however, that the long-term influence of 
this book will result in a more ready 
acceptance cf canned foods—long after 
victcry and peace. 


Stop accidents NOW 
— save Manpower for Warpower 
Co-operate with the War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve Manpower 


by warning your employees not to 
take chances. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


AMACH 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 —————————— 


Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUREE  WISCONST A 
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Needs a Better Balanced Diet 


In spite of three square meals a day, many American 
families have suffered from “‘hidden hunger’’ — a 
deticienéy of important food elements. Now Uncle 
Sam's nutritional program is teaching these people 
the necessity of a ie balanced diet. Millions of 
Americans are realizing the daily need for ‘‘garden- 
fresh’’ vegetables and fruits in cans. 


Each year the number of these better-educated ap- 
petites will increase, and wise canners are planning 
ahead to satisfy them. 
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One of a series of posters reproduced 


to help canners win the war. FREE! Send 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
for poster-size reprints for your plant. 


100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


POINTS TO WATCH FOR BUSY CANNERS . 


ROKERAGE — OPA  ruling—(OPA-T-1124)—To 
K end an evasionary practice which was resulting 
in sales of canned fruits and vegetables at prices 
above the maximums, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion ruled August 13th that, in accordance with exist- 
ing trade practice, every broker taking part in a sale 
in which the seller is a processor shall be considered 
as the agent of the seller and not of the buyer. 


This means that, in no case, can the amount paid by 
the buyer to the seller and to the broker for the canned 
goods exceed the seller’s maximum price, plus allow- 
able transportation charges. Some brokers unable to 
qualify as primary distributors have, in conjunction 
with certain processors, been charging a commission 
over and above the processor’s maximum. 


Amendment No. 14 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 306 (Certain Packed Food Products), issued today 
and effective August 12, 1943, spells out the prohi- 
bition, which is in line with the manner in which the 
trade normally has operated.” 


CCC REBATES (Subsidies) as reported by Marvin 
Verhulst (for Wisconsin) : 


“Canners of peas, snap beans, corn and tomatoes 
this week received from the War Food Administration 
copies of 1943 CCC Vegetable Form 3, which is a pre- 
iiminary application for settlement of the raw produce 
subsidies. Any canner of these items who has not re- 
ecived this form should communicate with the Fruit 
anc Vegetable Branch, Food Distribution Administra- 
“on, Washington, D. C. The sooner this application 
’- submitted the sooner the canner will receive the pre- 
“inary subsidy payment. 


‘he form is not complicated and the instructions we 
ieve are clear. In showing the tonnage of peas we 
ume that the net tonnage (after waste deduction) 
»uld be used. Note also that the actual payments to 
»Wers are not called for anywhere on the form. The 
~svchase price referred to is the price at which CCC is 
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deemed to have purchased from the canner. As to 
peas, this purchase price is $84 per ton in S. E. Wiscon- 
sin and $81.50 per ton in N. W. Wisconsin, and the re- 
sale price is $64 per ton in both cases.” 


Ergo: 100 tons @ $84; resale price $64, $2,000. 
Happy money! 


CHILD LABOR—AIl know that minors must be 
kept out of the factory proper. In a letter from the 
Director, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. Labor to 
Tri-State Secretary Frank Shook: 


“With respect to your particular question regarding 
the use of minors under 16 for rolling cans from the 
can loft or freight car or other storage rooms onto 4 
track or runway, this would depend upon the physical 
set-up of the establishment. If the loft, for example, 
is separate and apart, except for the runway or what- 
ever device may be in use for the transferring of cans 
from that loft to the operating floor, the employment 
of minors 14 or 15 in the loft would be permissible 
provided his duties did not involve his going into the 
work room or work place where the processing or pre- 
paring of materials is carried on. The use of minors 
of these ages in rolling cans from the freight car onto 
a track or runway by which they are carried to the 
fillers would again depend upon the proximity and the 
separation between the work room and the freight car. 


“In the use of 14 and 15-year-old minors in these per- 
mitted employments, I am sure you appreciate that it 
is the responsibility of the employer to make certain 
that in the rush of the work they are not permitted to 
go into the work room or work place where the process- 
ing is done or to engage in any of those processing and 
preparing operations. 


“T would bring to your attention particularly, since 
you are considering the employment of 14 and 15-year- 
old minors in the canneries in your area, the great 
importance of having certificates of age on file for all 
these young workers before they are permitted to 
begin their work.” 
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Also: 


WITHHOLDING TAX—You, as a canner and em- 
ployer, ARE NOT HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR the 
information which your employees put on FORM W-4. 
The accuracy of the data which any worker indicates 
on this form, as being true, must be accepted by. you 
as being true and accurate. It is not the intention of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue that you serve in the 
capacity of a policing agency to verify the accuracy of 
these forms. It is, however, your responsibility to see 
that each worker does file this form with your office 
at the time work is begun and also it is your responsi- 
bility to see that deductions are made in accordance 
with the information furnished on this blank. 


FURTHER—It is the duty of each employer who 
withheld more than $100.00 during the month, to pay 
to an authorized depository and financial agent the 
withheld taxes within ten (10) days after the close of 
each calendar month. Your first complete return to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue will be filed for the 
period ending September 30, 1943, and must be filed by 
October Ist. 


CROP REPORTS—Under Crop Reports, in our 
issue of August 2nd, we said: 


BEANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIF., July 19—Green Blue Lake: Planted acreage 
about normal. Crop late owing to unfavorable growing con- 
ditions. Crop deliveries will be less than 75 per cent of normal 
owing to labor shortage. 


So a reader in that delightful city sends us a copy 
of “San Jose Mercury Herald and News” of August 
8th, in which there appeared: 


GROWERS HERE FACING CRISIS 
“A crisis in the string bean market which will force growers 
to stop picking and result in loss of 2,000 to 2,500 tons of beans 
in Santa Clara County alone, can be prevented if housewives, 
public institutions, and welfare agencies start buying beans for 
canning now, according to a statement issued by the Santa Clara 
County string beans growers committee. 


Chairman of the growers committee is John Alonzo, Sunny- 
vale. 


In appealing for community co-operation to save the crop, 
Alonzo said that it will be necessary to dispose of 300 tons of 
green beans a week for the next eight weeks. This tonnage is 
in addition to what the canneries have contracted for. The 
retail market has been cut off because so many people grew 
their own beans this year, and this has hit growers at the peak 
of their crop. Growers were especially asked to plant beans as 
a victory crop, even to the point that they were unable to get 
machinery unless they promised to plant more beans. Unless 
some relief is offered growers immediately, they will be forced 
to stop picking, which means that the vines will be ruined for 
this season and valuable food will be lost.” 


And— 

“Holding approximately 150 acres more of Blue Lake 
beans than local canneries can handle, growers will meet at 
8.30 tonight in the Lucca Cafe, 965 Grant Street, Santa Clara, 
for possible sign-up with Clear Lake Cannery of Lake County. 

John Alonzo of Sunnyvale, chairman of the bean growers 
committee, in calling the meeting, announces that the Lake 
County cannery can just about handle all the surplus here, and 
that Charles F. Williams of the cannery will be at the meeting 
prepared to sign contracts for 800 or more tons of beans.” 


MORE BEANS 

“CAMP GORDON, Ga., Aug. 15 (AP)—Tobacco Road, 
pictured in book and on the stage as an unproductive region 
where one turnip is equal to a square meal, now is a land of 
plenty, with rows of beans that are two miles long. 

True, there are only two of the two-mile-long bean rows, but 
two miles of beans make a lot of food. And the beans are only 
a small part of the produce coming off a 100-acre garden at 
this Army camp, which is crossed by the Tobacco Road of 
Erskine Caldwell’s book. 

Soldiers convalescing at the camp hospital do most of the 
garden work after the land is prepared by civilian laborers. 
Vegetables and produce valued at $5,715 had been taken from 
the land at the start of this month and second plantings are 
under way, with third plantings expected to continue well into 
December. 

Col. Charles C. Demmer, the station hospital’s surgeon, ad-. 
vanced the idea of a garden for hospital patients when the 
campaign was started for victory gardens.” 


HOW CUM ?—In the same issue of that snappy little 
San Jose paper there appeared another interesting 
item, but this time on the front page. All that region 
is so engaged in food and fruit production that they 
talk no other language. But since California is sup- 
posed to be boiling over at the identical prices set by 
OPA for both peaches and pears, per ton, the pear 
growers claiming they always got a premium of $20 
per ton more for pears than was paid for peaches, and 
since we understood that that price was $60 per ton, 
a very high price in comparison with former prices at 
times, what does this mean?: 

“Another delay was seen in the salvaging of Santa Clara 
Valley’s pear crop yesterday, when the operations at the Jack 
Baker dehydrator in Santa Clara were held up by Government 
regulations dealing with new processing methods. 

Operation of the new hydrator was scheduled to get under 
way Friday, but Baker said yesterday that they would be de- 


layed indefinitely while adjustments were made to comply with 
Government rules. 

Baker appeared in an unofficial capacity before the county 
fruit growers Tuesday night and offered a salvage price of $45 
a ton for number one and two grade pears. 

At that time it was predicted that between 1,500 and 2,000 
tons of county pears would be saved through the dehydration 
plan, arranged through the co-operation of the Government, the 
Pear Growers’ League and Baker.” 


$60 per ton to canners and $45 to dehydrators! So 
it seems! 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


BROWNLEE HEADS OPA PRICING 


James F. Brownlee, long experienced 
in the food industry and for a number 
of years an official of the General Foods 
Corporation, took office August 16 as the 
OPA deputy administrator in charge of 
price. 

Since May, Mr. Brownlee has been 
director of. transportation in the War 
Food Administration. 


As the deputy administrator directly 
responsible for price control, Mr. Brown- 
lee will assist Chester Bowles, OPA gen- 
eral manager, in completing the reorgani- 
zation made necessary by the Congres- 
sional ban on persons in policy-making 
positions who lack business experience. 


“Mr. Brownlee is one of the nation’s 
leading business executives, with 30 
years’ experience, the greater part in the 
food field,” Mr. Bowles said. “With his 
sound business background he will be the 
key man in the OPA program of making 
price control practical and effective.” 


Mr. Brownlee succeeds Donald H. Wal- 
lace, who has been acting deputy admin- 
istrator since the resignation of J. Ken- 
neth Galbraith in June. Mr. Wallace 
came to the predecessor of OPA early in 
1940 from Williams College. He and two 
price division heads who are without 
direct business experience will leave their 
old positions but will be retained for the 
present as economic advisers. 


Division directors retained with Mr. 
Wallace are Clair Wilcox, who has been 
director of the Industrial Manufacturing 
Price Division, and R. B. Heflebower, 
who has been director of the Food Price 
Division. It is expected that successors 
to these men will be announced shortly. 


The dropping of the three men from 
their policy-making positions was man- 
datory under the Congressional ban, 
which forbids payment of salary after 
August 15 “to any person in the Office 
of Price Administration engaged in di- 
vecting any program of price policy, 
price ceilings, or maximum price, unless 
such person, in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator, be qualified by experience in 
industry or commerce.” 


In retaining the three as economic ad- 
vssers, Mr. Bowles said: “The formation 
d administration of wartime price 
sulation requires many diverse skills. 
“ongress has directed that those in 
peey-making positions shall be skilled 
business. We shall scrupulously ad- 
''e to this requirement and to the ex- 
‘essed wishes of Congress. But the 
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OPA cannot afford to lose the services 
of these three able and practical men, 
and we are, therefore, retaining them as 
economists to aid Mr. Brownlee and his 
business-trained price division heads. 
The authority to direct price policy, 
however, will remain, in accordance with 
the Congressional order, solely in the 
hands of men experienced in business, in- 
dustry or commerce.” 


CCC AMENDS OFFER 


' The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has (1) reduced resale prices for green 
peas processed in California and snap 
beans and tomatoes processed in specified 
counties in Texas, and (2) increased the 
support and purchase price of green peas 
in Arkansas and Texas. 7 


Amendment 3 to the offer (1943 CCC 
Vegetable Form 1) provides that— 


1. The resale price specified in Table 
1 for green peas processed at plants in 
California is reduced from $60.50 per ton 
to $55.50 per ton. 

2. The resale price specified in Table 
I for snap beans processed at plants in 
the following counties of Texas is re- 
duced from $75.50 per ton to $58.50 per 
ton: Sherman, Moore, Potter, Randall, 
Swisher, Hale, Lubbock, Lynn, Dawson, 
Martin, Midland, Upton, Crockett, Ter- 
rell, and all counties west thereof. 


3. ‘The resale price for tomatoes 
processed in the following counties of 
Texas is reduced from $18.50 per ton 
to $16.50 per ton: Sherman, Moore, Pot- 
ter, Randall, Swisher, Hale, Lubbock, 
Lynn, Dawson, Martin, Midland, Upton, 
Crockett, Terrell, and all counties in 
Texas west thereof. 


4. The resale price for tomatoes 
processed in the following counties of 
Texas is reduced from $18.50 per ton 
to $15.00 per ton: Bowie, Red River, 
Lamar, Fannin, Hunt, Delta, Hopkins, 
Franklin, Titus, Morris, Cass, Marion, 
Upshur, Wood, Rains, Kaufman, Van 
Zandt, Smith, Gregg, Harrison, Panola, 
Rusk, Henderson, Anderson, Cherokee, 
Shelby, Nacogdoches, Houston. 


The CCC states that the OPA has 
informed the CCC that the maximum 
prices for the products of these vege- 
tables manufactured in the areas speci- 
fied are inadequate to cover the cost of 
such products, including the cost of raw 
materials at the resale prices specified 
in the original CCC offer. 

Amendment 4, based upon determina- 
tion by the War Food Administration 


that the growers’ minimum support price 
for green peas should be $80 per ton in 
Arkansas and $77.50 per ton in Texas, 
provides that the support price and pur- 
chase price of green peas is increased 
from $72.50 per ton to $80 per ton in 
Arkansas, and from $72.50 per ton to 
$77.50 in Texas. 


SOFT CLAM PRICES 


[MPR-448, August 17, 1943] 


After August 21, 1943, the canned 
soft clam industry will be governed by 
dollars-and-cents maximum prices set in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 448 
(Canned Clams), the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced August 17. 

The action has been taken to estab- 
lish uniform prices as a means of stabil- 
izing this industry which previously 
operated under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, freezing prices at each 
canner’s March, 1942, levels. 

Under these conditions, a wide range’ 
in price ceilings developed to the disad- 
vantage of some canners. Those with 
high ceilings were able to outbid those 
with lower ceilings for the diminishing 
supply of fresh clams. Price regulation 
at this time will provide relief for mem- 
bers of the industry who had unusually 
low ceilings and will tend to stimulate 
the production of a cheap food item. 


Canners’ prices, established in MPR 
No. 448, will result in a slight increase 
to wholesalers and retailers who sell 
canned clams under fixed mark-ups. 
These prices are from 17 cents to 20 
cents per dozen cans higher than average 
March, 1942, rates. This will mean an 
increase to the ultimate consumer of a 
cent or two per can. 


The new canners’ prices are: 
Per dozen 


No. 1 Tall 
No. 2 


With every first sale of canned soft 
clams after August 21, when these prices 
go into effect, wholesalers and retailers 
must be notified by canners to recalcu- 
late their own maximum prices to bring 
them into line with those established in 
the regulation. The regulation provides 
for such notice and for the added time 
needed to make recalculations. 


Prices for hard clams, butter clams and 
razor clams, not governed by this regu- 
lation, will be covered by an amendment 
upon completion of further study. 


, 
cans 
$2.00 
3.10 
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MORE FROZEN 


FOODS PRICED 


[MPR-409, Amend. 3, Aug. 7, 1943] 


By Amendment 3 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 409, effective August 7, the 
Office of Price Administration estab- 
lished maximum prices that processors 
may charge for a number of frozen fruits 
and vegetables in addition to those for 
which prices had been previously an- 
nounced. 

The original order covered asparagus, 
snap beans, corn, spinach, peas and 
strawberries. Amendment 1 added eight 
varieties of berries to those for which 
prices were established. Amendment 2 
(TCT, Aug. 16, p. 8) revised upward the 
prices established for various frozen 
fruits, berries and vegetables, and set 
ceilings for a number of other fruits 
and berries. 

Amendment 3 establishes prices for 
“minor vegetables,” divided into three 
groups. It provides for an adjustment 
of spinach prices at the processor’s level 
based on an increase of 1 cent per pound 
for raw spinach, and establishes prices 
for freestone peaches in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and other States. California 
freestone peach prices are to be an- 
nounced later. 

Text of Amendment 3 follows: 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 409 is 
amended in the following respects: 

1. In Section 3 (b) (2) the 
“Spinach ... 0¢” is deleted. 

2. In Section 3 (b) (2) the following 
items are added to the second list, im- 
mediately following the item “Peaches, 
clingstone . . . $60.00.” 

Peaches, free-stone: 


Oregon and Washingtton............ $60.00 
to be announced 
3. The following item is added to the 
third list in Section 3 (b) (2): 
4. In Section 3 (b) (2) the following 
item is added to the third list, imme- 
diately following the item “Apricots 
$01.00.” 
Peaches, free-stone: 


States other than Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California.............. $10.00 


5. The sentence “Commodities for 
which no figure is named continue to be 
subject to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 207” is deleted from the end of Sec- 
tion 3 (b) (2) and is inserted as Section 
3 (b) (4). 

6. Section 3 (b) (8) is added to read 
as follows: 


(3) Special provisions for adjustment 
for certain miscellaneous commodities. 
The miscellaneous frozen fruits and vege- 
tables covered in this subparagraph are 
as follows: 


Group I: Rhubarb, Melons, Fordhook 
lima beans, Broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 


item 


Cauliflower, Squash, Pumpkin, 
Vegetable greens (except spinach). 

Group II: Lima beans (except Ford- 
hook lima beans), Beets, Carrots. 


Group III: Mixed vegetables, Mixed 
fruits. 


Kale, 


(i) Maximum prices for fruits and 
vegetables in Group I. The packer’s 
maximum price per dozen containers, or 
other unit, f. o. b. shipping point, shall 
be his maximum price for the 1942 pack 
for the same variety, style, grade and 
container size of the same item, plus 20 
per dozen or other unit as required to be 
computed by Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 207. 


(ii) Maximum prices for fruits and 
vegetables in Group II. The packer’s 
maximum price per dozen containers, or 
other unit, f. o. b. shipping point, shall 
be computed by the packer by adjusting 
his maximum price per dozen, or other 
unit f. o. b. shipping point for the 1942 
pack of the same variety, style, grade 
and container as follows: 


Deduct the total 1942 raw material 
cost per dozen containers or other unit 
as required to be computed by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 207, and 


Add to the figure so obtained the total 
raw material cost per dozen containers 
or other unit determined by dividing the 
applicable support price of the War 
Food Administration for the area where 
the factory is located by the number of 
dozens of containers or other units ob- 
tained per ton of raw material as re- 
quired to be computed by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 207. 


(iii) Maximum prices for mixed fruits 
and vegetables. (Group III.) (a) The 
packer’s maximum price per dozen con- 
tainers, or other unit f. 0. b. shipping 
point for sales other than to Government 
procurement agencies, shall be his maxi- 
mum price for the same item of the 1942 
pack, adjusted for the difference in raw 
material cost, to be computed as provided 
herein. The difference in cost shall be 
separately computed for each item in the 
combination, as follows: 


(1) For raw materials in Group I, 
increase the raw material cost for such 
vegetables required to be used in com- 
puting maximum prices for the 1942 
pack, by 20 per cent. 


(2) For raw material in Group II, 
deduct the raw material cost for such 
material required to be used in comput- 
ing maximum prices for the 1942 pack 
and add the 1943 raw material cost for 
such materials, obtained by dividing the 
applicable support price of the War Food 
Administration for the area in which the 
packer’s factory is located by the dozen 
container or other unit yield per ton re- 


quired to be used in computing the 1942 
maximum price. 


(3) For raw vegetable cost of corn, 
peas and snap beans used in the item, 
deduct the raw vegetable cost for such 
vegetables required to be used in com- 
puting the maximum prices for the 1942 
pack, and add the 1943 raw vegetable 
cost for such vegetables, obtained by 
dividing the resale price of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for the area in 
which the packer’s factory is located, by 
the dozen container or other unit yield 
per ton required to be used in computing 
the 1942 maximum prices. 


(b) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers or other unit f. o. b. shipping 
point, for sales to Government procure- 
ment agencies shall be the maximum 
prices as determined above under this 
Section, except that for any item con- 
taining corn, peas or snap beans, the 
packer shall add the amount of the dif- 
ference between the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s purchase price and resale 
price per ton of such raw vegetable for 
the area where the factory is located, 
divided by the dozen container or other 
unit yield per ton required to be used in 
computing the 1942 maximum prices. 

7. In Section 2 a new sentence is 
added to the first undesignated para- 
graph following the list, to read as fol- 
lows: Such reduction must be shown on 
the packer’s invoice as an allowance to 
the purchaser on the selling price. 

8. In Section 3 (j) a new sentence is 
added to read as follows: Such reduction 
must be shown on the packer’s invoice as 
an allowance to the purchaser on the 
selling price. 

This amendment shall become effective 
August 7, 1943. 


WFA ASKS EXPANDED PRODUC- 
TION OF PRESERVES 


Manufacturers of preserves were 
strongly urged August 13 by the WFA 
to expand production of jam, jelly, mar- 
malade and fruit butter in order to swell 
the 1943-44 supply of bread spreads for 
domestic consumption. This action is 
part of a program designed to make 
possible increased consumption of the 
more plentiful foods, particularly cereal 
products, through the most strategic 
utilization of less abundant foods, such 
as fruit and sugar. More preserves are 
needed to insure that the increased quan- 
tities of bread available to civilians will 
be highly palatable. The OPA has ir- 
creased ration allowances of sugar to 
commercial producers of preserves to 
facilitate the production of 500 million 
pounds of jams, jellies and other types 
of preserves, as called for by WFA. This 
figure represents an increase of about 
200 million pounds over last year’s su)- 
ply for civilians. 
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PROCESSED FOOD ALLOTMENTS 


The Office of Price Administration 
August 14 announced the “factors” which 
industrial users will use for determining 
their allotments of processed food for the 
peviod from September 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. 

These allotments are figured by mul- 
tiplying the amount of each type of 
processed food used during the corre- 
sponding base period in 1942 by the fol- 
lowing factors: 

Canned and bottled fruits, vegetables 
and juices, and dry beans and peas—7; 
frozen processed foods—7; dried fruits 
and dehydrated soups—0. 


Although these “factors” are slightly 
higher for all groups of foods than they 
were in the May through August, 1943, 
allotments period, they do not necessar- 
ily provide an increase in allotments. 
Other considerations, such as the point 
value of the commodities bought, also 
determine the amount of food which can 
be bought with the points allowed, OPA 
explained. 

Application for certificates for the next 
allotment period may be made to local 
boards any time between August 16 and 
September 5, 1948. No particular form 
is required. 

These factors are contained in Amend- 
ment 16 to Revised Supplement 1 to Ra- 
tion Order 13, effective August 16, 1943. 


WARTIME CANNED FOOD 
BOOKLET 


A new wartime “Canned Food Hand- 
book” just issued by the American Can 
Company contains a variety of informa- 
tion on processed canned foods as affected 
by Government regulations and require- 
ments for the armed forces. 


The book, 14,000 copies of which are - 


being distributed to the industry, con- 
tains the textual content of the original 
issue and also offers WPB information 
concerning what canned foods will be 
available for civilian consumption. A 
new section lists the varieties of canned 
foods which the Government has pur- 
hased in their entirety, those which 
have been curtailed and those which 
hove been eliminated altogether. 

The new edition is designed to meet 
‘he changing picture in the industry as 
caused by the war and to bring to date, 

tar as is feasible, the situation as it 

been affected by the many official 
‘ilings on eanned foods, according to 
‘arl H. Black, Vice-President of the 
ompany. 

Myr. Black said also the handbook was 

‘inned as a ready guide to all those 
‘terested in food, whether in its produc- 
on, distribution or selling, and to pro- 
le answers to most of the questions 
‘at confront the industry daily. 

Announcement was also made that 
anco will send copies of the book to 
nyone requesting one. 
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FILING OF ESTIMATED INCOME AND 
VICTORY TAX REQUIRED BY SEPT. 15 


Penalties Provided for Failure to File 


Thousands of small business men, who 
do not come under the wage and salary 
withholding provisions of the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943, will be re- 
quired on or before September 15 to file 
with their Collector of Internal Revenue 
a form known as the Declaration of Esti- 
mated Income and Victory Tax and make 
payment on the tax they estimate they 
owe for the year, according to a recent 
announcement by Guy T. Helvering, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Some 
15,000,000 persons in all will be required 
to file this declaration, the remaining 
two-thirds of the nation’s taxpayers 
being relieved from filing because they 
are meeting their 1943 tax obligations 
through the withholdings at source on 
salaries and wages. 


However, withholding at the source 
does not make everyone current in his 
tax payments because it does not apply to 
all wages and salaries, or to other forms 
of income such as interest, dividends, 
rents and business profits. Also the 
withholding rate approximates only the 
net Victory tax, the normal income tax 
and the surtax at the lowest bracket rate, 
so that it does not make people in the 
higher wage and salary ranges fully 
paid up. Finally, certain groups such 
as those in the armed forces, ministers 
of the gospel, professional men, domestic 
servants and farm laborers, are exempt 
from withholding. 


Therefore, in order to place all tax- 
payers on an equal footing, from the 
standpoint of being current in their in- 
come and Victory tax payments, Con- 


gress provided a method by which the 


taxpayer will file a Declaration of Esti- 
mated Income and Victory Tax for the 
year, and pay that estimated tax either 
in a lump sum or in installments. 
Ordinarily, such a return would be 
filed in March for the current year, at 
the same time that the taxpayer filed his 
annual corrected return. for the preced- 
ing year. In this transition year, how- 
ever, it becomes necessary for about 
15,000,000 individual taxpayers to file a 
Declaration of Estimated Income and 
Victory Tax for the Calendar Year 1943 
on or before September 15th, and to make 
at that time a payment of half the esti- 
mated annual tax, minus combined quar- 
terly payments already made on 1942 in- 
comes (which are credited on the 1943 
return), and estimated Victory and 
withholding tax deductions for the year. 


Most of the nation’s taxpayers will 
not have to file declarations because 
their income consists of wages subject to 
withholding and these wages are not 
over the lower income tax bracket, but a 


large minority—something over 15 mil- 
lion—will be required to file the declara- 
tion on or before September 15. Gener- 
ally speaking, this includes single per- 
sons earning over $2,700 a year and all 
married persons earning over $3,500 a 
year, as well as tax payers with other 
sources of income or who are not sub- 
ject to withholding. 

Experts of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue have greatly simplified for the 
taxpayer the task of filing the declara- 
tions. A simple form less than 4 by 8 
inches has been prepared in which there 
are only six blank spaces to be filled in 
with estimated tax items. For the tax- 
payer’s help in figuring, this is accom- 
panied by a single page work and in- 
struction sheet, with only seven blank 
spaces, and a ready reference table for 
quickly computing the estimated tax on 
his income. More detailed instructions 
and work sheets will be provided on re- 
quest to taxpayers who want to do a 
more precise job of estimating their in- 
come and tax due for 1943. 

When a declaration shows a tax still 
owing the Government for 1943, even 
after all payments and _ withholdings, 
then half of the excess is to be sent to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue along 
with the declaration. The other half 
must be remitted on or before Decem- 
ber 15th. 


Credits to be taken on the declaration 
include payments made to collectors on 
March 15 and June 15 this year on ac- 
count of 1942 income taxes; withholdings 
made by employers under the 5 per cent 
Victory tax for the first half of the year, 
before the new withholding system went 
into effect; and taxes withheld from 
wages from July 1st until December 31, 
1943. i 

Farmers—and by that is meant all per- 
sons who derive at least 80 per cent of 
their gross income from farms—are 
given special consideration because of 
the seasonal nature of their business. 
This year they are given the option of 
either filing a declaration on September 
15th, and paying half of the tax due like 
other taxpayers, or waiting until Decem- 
ber 15th to file their declaration, sending 
with it the full payment of the estimated 
tax due. 

Taxpayers who find that they have 
miscalculated their estimated income tax 
on their September 15th Declaration 
have the privilege of filing an amended 
Declaration on or before December 15th. 

Penalties are provided for a failure to 
file a declaration, or to pay a tax if re- 
quired; or for a gross under-estimate of 
the estimated tax. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST | 


TANK MAKER ENTERS 
CANNING FIELD 


Siegfried Bechhold, designer and 
builder of tanks now being used by the 
United Nations, has purchased the 
building and assets of the Deep Lake 
Canning Company of Dania, Florida, and 
will conduct the business under the name 
of the North American Canning Com- 
pany. The cannery building at Dania 
is now being remodeled and expanded 
under Mr. Bechhold’s supervision with 
plans for a greatly increased production 
schedule. The adjoining packing house 
has been purchased, adding 25,000 square 
feet. Tomatoes, beans, citrus and other 
fruits and vegetables will be canned un- 
der most modern methods affording em- 
ployment for about 100 persons. 

Mr. Bechhold brings to the canning in- 
dustry a wealth of production and me- 
chanical experience as well as the fine 
business acumen obtaining in his former 
connections with the Armored Tank Cor- 
poration and the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. 

Should the demand for dehydrated 
vegetables continue after the war, the 
equipment for this type of production 
will be installed, assuring the plant a 
year-round operation. 

Carl F. Deitz, with many years of 
experience in food processing, will be 
retained as factory manager. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL APPOINTS 
LE CLARE 


Robert M. Farr, president and general 
manager of the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Division of General Foods Corporation, 
has announced the appointment of J. J. 
LeClare as vice president in charge of 
sales. 

Prior to assuming his new responsibili- 
ties, which include supervision of all 
Diamond Crystal sales and advertising 
activities, Mr. LeClare had been general 
sales manager of Diamond Crystal since 
1938. 

Mr. LeClare joined the company 32 
years ago. During this period he has 
served in various sales executive capaci- 
ties. 


CONTINENTAL FORMS NEW 
DEPARTMENT 


Continental Can Company, Ince., 
August 17 announced the appointment of 
Bertram M. Brock as manager of the 
company’s newly created industrial re- 
lations department. 

Mr. Brock has had an outstanding 
record of accomplishment in the indus- 
trial relations field. He will make his 
headquarters at the main New York 
office of the company. 
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TAYLOR RECEIVES 
ARMY-NAVY “E” 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, New York, has been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for accomplishing “more 
than what seemed reasonable or possible” 
in the words of Under-Secretary of War 
Patterson. War requirements produced 
by Taylor include Blood Pressure Instru- 
ments and Clinical Thermometers for the 
medical units of the armed services; 
Barometers for the U. S. Engineers; 
Compasses for the Army, Navy and Air 
Corps; Thermometers and Pressure 
Guages for the Navy; and all kinds of 
recording and controlling instruments 
for the synthetic rubber, high octane 
gasoline, chemical and food processing 
industries. 


ASSEMBLY LINE PORK AND 
BEANS 


U.S. D. A. Western Regional Research 
Laboratory experiments have shown that 
for freezing of tomato sauce type of pork 
and beans, it is better to cook the three 
parts separately and combine measured 
quantities in the package just before 
freezing. 


ART KRAEMER DEAD 


Art Kraemer, fifty-five-year-old presi- 
dent of the Mammoth Spring Canning 
Company, Sussex, Wisconsin, died sud- 
denly at his home on Wednesday evening, 
August 11. Mr. Kraemer was associated 
with his brother John in the business 
and operated plants at Sussex, Oakfield 
and Eden, Wisconsin. 


NEW BROKERAGE HOUSE 


W. A. Kliefoth, for seven years with 
the Louis Hilfer Company, St. Louis 
Food Brokers, and formerly associated 
with the General Grocer Company, has 
entered into the brokerage business on 
his own account as the W. A. K. Sales 
Company, with offices at 823 Spruce St., 
St. Louis. 


$250,000 FIRE LOSS 


The South Paris, Maine plant of the 
Burnham & Morrill Company, was dam- 
aged by fire August 8, when a blaze 
broke out in the plant laboratory and 
spread throughout the plant, leveling the 
main building and gutting a new dehy- 
dration addition. Damage was estimated 
at $250,000. The plant was about to be- 
gin its corn pack from 500 acres. In- 
cluded in the loss were about a half-mil- 
lion cans stored for the corn pack, and 
20,000 pounds of dehydrated beans, 
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EXPORT LABELS 


An interesting sidelight on the value 
of regular commercial labels on foreign 
shipments is revealed in the following 
letter recently received by a label manu- 
facturer from a well known canner and 
grower: “Some time ago you and all the 
other label manufacturers had right 
much to say against the practice of U. S. 
Manufacturers using the one-color label 
on foreign shipments. At the time I 
didn’t pay very much attention to it but 
now I have changed my mind. We did 
use some one-color but the largest part 
of our shipments carried the four-color- 
and-varnish labels. What changed my 
mind was when about a month ago I 
received a letter from my son-in-law in 
Africa enclosing a Bean label and this 
week another letter enclosing a Spinach 
label taken from a can of Spinach in 
Africa. Now I feel that all U. S. Packers 
should by all means use the regular label 
so that they can be identified by our boys 
at the front.” 


RUBBERLESS SEALING RINGS 


In answer to an appeal by the nation’s 
canners for sealing rings to replace rub- 
ber rings, until recently denied by Gov- 
ernment restrictions for all but most 
essential uses, the research division of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company has suc- 
ceeded in producing two different types 
of rings which have proved satisfactory 
and which are already in mass produc- 
tion, Dr. Howard E. Fritz, director of 
research for the company, says. 


“Necessary research and experimenta- 
tion was completed in record time, and 
the rings were in production in time to 
make them available in quantity just as 
the commercial canning season got under- 
way.” 

One type of ring used for low heat 
packs is made of Koroseal, a thermo- 
plastic material made of coke, limestone 
and salt, which was originated by B. F. 
Goodrich chemists. The other is a vul- 
canizable linseed oil compound combined 
with various secret ingredients. Both 
are being used by food processors and 
have already provided satisfactory seals 
for hundreds of thousands of cases of 
food products, Dr. Fritz said. 


Both types have been subjected to rigid 
test by governmental food and health 
officials and have won their approval as 
practicable means of accomplishing an 
emergency wartime job, the research 
director said, adding that they also meet 
all necessary food and health authority 
specifications. 


In appearance the rings are almost 
identical with the standard rubber ones. 
The tensile strength and elasticity of the 
vulcanized linseed oil ring are not as high 
as those of rubber, but for food packing, 
it was pointed out, it is necessary that 
the rings have only fair tensile strength, 
good compressibility, low porosity and re- 
sistance to heat. 
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No, none of the more familiar Crown 
products of peacetime are on view! 


But the canisters that hold the filter ele- 
ments for those gas masks are a Crown 
wartime product... produced by the 
million in the Crown plant to safeguard 
military, naval and civilian users. 


And those waterproof metal ammunition 
boxes are another Crown product... 
another example of the way all of 
Crown’s facilities have been enlisted in 


* * * 


August 23, 1943 


the service of a nation at war! 


Meanwhile . . . the less dramatic but no 
less necessary products...cans in which 
to pack food for fighting men and for the 
home front...cans for the essential 
products which can not be successfully 
packed in other ways... continue to 
roll from Crown’s production lines! 
Crown is doing double duty these days! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New 
York - Philadelphia. Division of Crown 
Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Aug. 14—Green— 
Heavy rains and flood waters destroyed 
75 per cent of spring crop. One-third 
normal pack. Too hot and too dry to 
plant fall crop. We will do well if we 
get 50 per cent of 1942 pack. 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 14—Snap Beans— 
Very heavy deliveries this week are giv- 
ing some canners more beans than they 
can process. A record pack is indicated 
if weather conditions continue favorable. 
Quality is generally high with good per- 
centages of small whole beans being 
packed. 


VERADALE, WASH., Aug. 10—Snap 
Green Beans—Crop good. Bean crop 
harvested and canned but account of not 
enough pickers had to abandon 20 per 
cent of crop and let it go into seed. 


OWEN, WIs., Aug. 17—Bean crop is a 
bumper crop; the quality is tops. 


CORN 


ABERDEEN, MD., Aug. 17—Sweet corn 
planted 1,195 acres; last year 966 acres. 
About everything possible has hit the 
Harford County section this year. The 
first part of our growing season was so 
wet we could not keep the fields clean; 
consequently losing 90 acres that did not 
amount to anything at all. Of the next 
259 acres gathered we have gotten about 
8,000 cases, or about one ton per acre. 
Then the corn borer made its appearance 
and has just about completed the destruc- 
tion. The next 150 acres we have to 
gather are not worth going over at all. 
You can walk through the fields for great 
distances and not find the sign of an ear, 
with the stalks dead nearly to the top, 
with several worms in each stalk. 


If this menace increases next year 
one-tenth as much as it did this year, 
it does not look as though it would be 
possible to grow a stalk of corn here next 
year. With our increased acreage it 
looks as though our pack will be con- 
siderably below last season. 


LEBANON, OHIO, Aug. 12—Early sweet 
corn was very poor, wormy and low 
yield. It looks at this time about 75 per 
cent of 1942. We have an increased 
acreage. If moisture continues to help 
the late corn and frost does not come too 
early we may have fair late pack. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, Aug. 16—Yellow 
corn poor, stands due to poor seed. 
White, normal prospects at present. 
Will require late Fall for maturity on 
account of later plantings. Will start 
canning about August 23. 
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MADISON, WIS., Aug. 14—Canning 
started at a few places this week, with a 
good crop in prospect. Most corn can- 
ners will be under way by the middle 
of next week. Prospects are generally 
good except for lack of moisture. Rains 
the past two days have helped somewhat, 
but more rain is needed in the Southern 
and Eastern parts of the State. We 
have had only a few reports on borer 
damage thus far. 


MAYVILLE, WIs., Aug. 16—Start pack- 
ing tomorrow. Recent rains have 
helped crop, especially later plantings. 
We look for normal yield. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., Aug. 16—Started 
packing today, although we will not be 
operating at full capacity for another 
week. Our crop looks good, although we 
do have some poor stands and also quite 
a few weedy fields. We increased our 
acreage about 25 per cent; however, feel 
that we have lost about 15 per cent due 
to above causes. We expect to pack 
slightly more than last year. 


PEAS 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 14—Canning of 
late plantings is still in progress in a 
few northern locations, but will finish 
up next week. 


MAYSVILLE, WIS., Aug. 16—Pack about 
30 per cent larger than last year. Qual- 
ity considerably below other years. 


OWEN, WIs., Aug. 17—East of here a 
few miles one of our canner friends is 
packing some very nice sweet peas, and 
please note it is August 17th. 


SPINACH 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Aug. 14—Too much 
rain destroyed one-third of spring crop. 
Too hot and too dry to plant fall crop. 


TOMATOES 


FRANKFORT, IND., Aug. 16—Crop pros- 
pects through Indiana are only fair, and 
we will have to have a long fall to get 
anything like a reasonable pack. We 
would say that the general condition of 
our acreage is only about 75 per cent 
and we will have to have until the 10th 
or 15th of October to get in our crop. If 
we have an early frost, as we did last 
year, it would be very disastrous, as our 
season is 10 days to two weeks late. 


MIDDLETOWN, IND.—Looks like we will 
have a normal yield, 385 acres. This is 
40 or 50 acres more than last year. Ap- 
proximately 85 acres planted early and 
meturing in a day or so. We are figur- 


ing on starting about August 20th. At 
present things look like an average run, 
quality and quantity. 


GLENWOOD, IND., Aug. 12—Our field 
man states about an 80 per cent stand 
of tomatoes. Tomato fields look very 
good. Not as many tomatoes set on as 
were last year, but hope that the quality 
will off-set that. 


ROYAL CENTER, IND., Aug. 18—Crop 
badly damaged by heavy rains. Many 
fields entirely ruined by water standing 
on them, others damaged 25 to 50 per 
cent. Do not expect crop to run above 
60 per cent of last year. 


DENTON, MD., Aug. 16—60 per cent of 
crop on Southern plants; 25 per cent on 
late plantings unless we get a rain soon. 


UPPER END CARROLL Co., Md., Aug. 17— 
Tomatoes will not be over 50 per cent, 
may not be that much. Some fields have 
dry rot bad. Never have seen it so bad. 
Other parts of the county may not be 
as bad. 


MORTON, N. Y., Aug. 16—Tomatoes are 
late. If we have a late frost will have 
a yield of about 10 tons per acre. Last 
year it was 14 tons per acre. Have 90 
per cent of ’42 acreage. We are having 
too much rain for the tomatoes to set. 


ROCKFORD, OHIO, Aug. 16—Excessive 
moisture prevented planting of normal 
acreage. It seems we have continued 
rains, making cultivation difficult, result- 
ing in weedy tomato fields. We will not 
have near normal tonnage. 


HANOVER, PA., Aug. 16—Acreage about 
one-half the normal year. Prospective 
yield—doubtful but probably will be 50 
per cent. 


VERADALE, WASH., Aug. 10—Crop good. 


OTHER CROPS 


MORTON, N. Y., Aug. 17—Apples are 
about 65 per cent of last year. Quality 
is fair. The wet season is making lots of 
scab on the apples. Tomatoes and apples 
are the only crops we can. 


VERADALE, WASH., Aug. 10—Cherries— 
75 per cent of normal; 50 per cent infes- 
tation by worms. 


ORLANDO, FLA., Aug. 12—Oranges, 110 
per cent of last year. 


Grapefruit, 85 per cent of last year. 
Tangerines, 75 per cent of last yea’. 


BIG OZARK FIRE 


Fire which started in the company’s 
new $28,000 dehydration unit did some 
$500,000 damage to the plant of the 
Ozark Canning Company, Ozark, Arkan- 
sas, on August 1. Plans for rebuilding 
are underway. 
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Victory LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular - - 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side Prevention of Fires 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 

department will be glad to assist you. 


in the 


Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable and 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- ™M > £ L 
selves of added storage space. aintenance re) ow 
EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY | Insurance Costs 
WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING C0. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND Chicago, Illinois 


HELPING MEET 


EMERGENCIES 


IS NOTHING NEW 


® Facing up to production emergencies and taking them 
in their stride is nothing new for Langsenkamp Produc- 
tion Units. Langsenkamp Equipment is built to meet 
emergencies—or obviate them, altogether. Rugged con- 
siruction for steady, dependable operation removes the 
emergencies created by less dependable equipment. Great- 
er Capacities are emergency-removing factors. And the 
stamina to take peak loads during the season’s high-tide, 
hour after hour and day after day represents a service 
that all users of Langsenkamp Equipment appreciate . . . 
‘This year, as never before, users will value the increased 
~an hour production volume of Langsenkamp Equipment. 


~. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


‘NDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
* 
PHILLIPS PACKING CO., Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE - -  - MARYLAND 
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FOODS 


MAINTAINING SALES VOLUME with SUBSTITUTES 


In an effort to hold Sales volume at a normal level, many firms have replaced 


war restricted items with substitutes. 


In instances the jump was too quick, 


lacking sufficient study and consequently mistakes were made. Some of these 
are here described and suggestions offered—by BETTER PROFITS. 


Before the extent of tin conservation 
and canned foods rationing were fully 
known this writer and many others 
rushed into print with many suggestions 
to canners in connection with the finding 
of substitutes with which to maintain 
sales volume and profits. The advice 
given was well meant, at the time it 
was not as evident as at present that 
the average canner would be able to 
employ all his plant and crop capacity 
profitably. Later this has proven to be 
the case and many have done nothing 
about providing new items in place of 
those they may no longer sell freely. 
This is as true of many other industries 
as it is of canning. Nevertheless, several 
have stepped into what they saw as a 
breach in distribution with some item 
or another that for a time at least, has 
helped to keep up sales volume. Not all 
such efforts, by any means, have been as 
successful as their sponsors would wish. 


SOME GLARING MISTAKES 


In the Middle West, a manufacturer 
of a drain solvent was unfortunate in 
his choice of a container to hold a highly 
caustic substance. As a consequence, 
when a spell of high humidity fell on the 
containers this early summer, the pack- 
age dissolved on the shelves in many in- 
stances. The material in the container, 
being highly caustic, burst the walls of 
the can and shelves, contents and all 
were spoiled quickly. Of course, the com- 
pany accepted full responsibility and 
eventually will be the only big loser in 
the deal. However, profits will have 
been badly dissipated during the interim. 
New containers, fully tested under all 
possible conditions of use have been 
secured and no more trouble is expected. 


In our own field, some time ago we 
saw sauerkraut come on the market in 
pasteboard containers with the accom- 
panying necessity of keeping the product 
under refrigeration. An advantage 
claimed for it was that of no points be- 
ing required for a purchase. Far-seeing 
wholesale distributors waited before 
stocking kraut until a hermetically sealed 
package was available and then re- 
entered the field. They were wise and 
fortunate at the same time. The make- 
shift package did not hold up and pre- 
served kraut received a black eye. Now 
that genuine, processed kraut is available 
through one of the leading packers, and 
inasmuch as the product requires ration 
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points for its acquisition by the con- 
sumer, this kraut sold by a nationally 
known canner is moving rapidly into re- 
tail distribution. Apparently the experi- 
ence of those hurriedly stocking the in- 
ferior product has not detered them and 
others from stocking the real thing. And 
it goes without saying that consumers 
welcome the better pack. 


Baked beans are reappearing on the 
shelves of the retail stores of the country 
and when they carry the brand of some 
well known packer, they are moving 
regularly to the trade. In the meantime, 
however, we have seen red kidney beans 
in the hands of dealers and noticed they 
were in small necked bottles. One could 
not visualize emptying them in any way 
except that of knocking off the neck of 
the bottle if one were in a hurry. This 
pack was all right for a once over but 
it has not even moved to the consumer 
in any worthwhile amount. If time 
would allow, one could go on and cite 
other examples of how substitute packs 
of foods and other commodities have 
failed dismally because the originators 
did not take sufficient pains in developing 
them. Be certain you do not start at all 
if you do not start right when you com- 
mence marketing a product taking the 
place of one short because of the war. 


WHEN THE ORIGINAL RETURNS 


It is useless here to give suggestions 
as to what is most needed at present. 
Certain it is that when the article now 
missing comes again into its own as far 
as distribution is concerned, the substi- 
tute pack will go a glimmering except as 
it stays around to plague its unfortunate 
last owners. An example of this will 
probably be found most quickly in the 
many “coffee stretchers” marketed when 
a pound of coffee was supposed to last 
each consumer six weeks. Now that we 
seem to be on the verge of a removal of 
the restrictions on the sale of this bever- 
age, the sale of “coffee stretchers” is as 
dead as the dodo! The action taken by 
the majority of the manufacturers of 
these should teach a lesson to all of us. 
All of them were or should have been 
sold without recourse by the buyer, all 
responsibility of saleability being as- 
sumed by the purchasers. See that you 
do likewise if you market any item the 
sale of which depends on the continuance 
of the present restrictions on the sale 
of many foods or the war itself. 


A NEW DRESS 


There can be no fault found with the 
canner who honestly trys to fill a want 
by means of a standard quality pack of 
some short item in a new dress or con- 
tainer if the package has endured ex- 
haustive tests and will, in the opinion of 
those concerned, give satisfaction in use. 
For instance, fully processed sauerkraut 
in an allowable glass container, her- 
metically sealed, seems to be meeting 
with consumer acceptance because the 
canner waited for its introduction until 
conditions surrounding its packaging 
were such as to reasonably insure the 
success of the venture. Be you as cer- 
tain of the success of your attempt to 
market an additional sales volume 
builder. 

Baked beans are still high in price in 
the wartime pack and the fact that 
points are needed to purchase them helps 
retard retail movement in any consider- 
able volume but there are enough hurried 
war workers who still enjoy a dish of 
ready baked beans so that the movement 
will probably prove profitable to the 
packers as long as the package is one 
that presents little or no difficulty to the 
housewife who wishes to empty the con- 
tents. The increased cost of canned 
meats versus pre-war prices ought to 
deter consumers from buying them but 
when available it seems as if price and 
points alike have little to do with move- 
ment to consumers. You may depend on 
this condition existing as long as meat 
is scarce and lumped with fats and oils 
in the rationing program. 

Mention of food rationing again brings 
to our mind the possibility of a change 
at any time in the ration value of any- 
thing we may pack as a wartime neces- 
sity. As long as this is the case, you 
had probably better stick to the tried and 
true in the food line. Be sure your con- 
tainer is right when you start marketing 
the product you have in mind, be as cer- 
tain as you can be at the time that the 
price at which you will sell the goods will 
permit a profit to you and the distribu- 
tors concerned as well as the movement 
to the consumer at a price base which 
will allow her to buy it reasonably often. 
As soon as you can do all this you are 
ready to start your wartime packs. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Now and then we hear advices we 
ought to save all the brown paper pos- 
sible and it is intimated we are short of 
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this and that in paper. We do know that 
newsprint is scarce enough so that some 
newspapers are asking advertisers to 
take smaller space with the resultant 
loss of revenue to the newspaper. This 
all proves we will probably not be able 
to lessen the contents of shipping cases, 
that we can not secure the needed priori- 
ties for the packing of scarce articles in 
dozen lots instead of two dozens but this 
possibility is worth watching and work- 
ing for. Distributors are faced in the 
main with an extreme necessity of 
spreading goods as far as possible among 
a lot of customers. As long as this is 
the case, as long as labor must be used 
in cutting cases or repacking goods, any- 
thing you may do toward eliminating 
this necessity will be doubly appreciated 
by your wholesale distributors. 


Most of us have standardized on glass 
as a substitute for tin and correctly, I 
am sure. I am not equally certain we 
have done all we can toward eliminating 
concealed loss in shipping. By and large, 
however, we do not particularly identify 
our shipping containers as those filled 
with glass packages. Oh yes, we do 
mention it on the case but not in type 
that screams at you. Help in grocers 
warehouses are inexperienced in possibly 
fifty per cent of their number or more. 
It would not do any harm to spread-eagle 
the message on each case that it should 
be handled carefully as contents are 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN Perforated Crates pro- 
vide maximum protection to filled cans, and 
Positive, uniform steam circulation. All 
welded construction of heavy gauge boiler 
plate steel for years of satisfactory service. 
Write Berlin Chapman Co.,Berlin, Wisconsin 
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D A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


breakable. 
shipping containers, bear this in mind 
and see what you can do toward lessen- 
ing losses from breakage of glass con- 
tainers. 


When you are ordering new 


If you are using a re-usable glass con- 
tainer, make a point of telling everyone 
about this at every opportunity. And be 
sure to specify the type of cap to be used 
or looked for when the package starts 
doing its second shift of duty. When- 
ever you are able to do this, you offset 
in a large measure, the increased cost of 
your packaged product to the consumer. 


CAN INSTITUTE TO LAUNCH 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Gordon E. Cole, advertising director of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
has announced that the New York ad- 
vertising firm of Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
has been appointed to launch a long- 
range advertising and consumer educa- 
tion program in behalf of the Institute, 
membership of which is composed of the 
can manufacturers of America. 


“Members of the Institute have felt for 
some time,” Mr. Cole said, “that a fuller 
explanation of the present dislocations 
and shortages in the supply of tin con- 
tainers is due consumers. 


CANNING MACHINERY 
New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


“The general public is not sufficiently 
aware of the tremendous part cans are 
playing today in supplying our armed 
forces and our Allies throughout the 
world with food and a wide variety of 
other products. If the public knew this 
story, there would be considerably less 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
many consumers when they are unable 
to buy—or to buy only in limited quanti- 
ties—many products in their customary 
steel containers.” 


The institute proposes to tell this story, 
Mr. Cole continued, in an effort to allay 
existent misunderstanding about the 
shortages of tinned goods, and it plans 
to continue telling it until the day when 
steel containers are again available in 
the quantities to which American con- 
sumers have become accustomed. 


“Because can manufacturers are bas- 
ing this program on a research project 
which was in preparation for eighteen 
months, and because I am thoroughly 
convinced of the soundness of this pro- 
gram, I welcomed the opportunity to 
direct it,” Mr. Cole added. 


Prior to taking over his present post 
with the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
Mr. Cole was the advertising director of 
Cannon Mills, and he also served for 
many years as director and later as 
Chairman of the Board of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 


Always Dependable ! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


Seed Peas For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Weather Showing Its Pranks—The Country 
Divided Into Three Strips—Study the Crop 
Reports—Unusual Conditions—Help Going 
to C ies—Chester Bowles Doing a Big 
Job—Market Quietly Active. 


WEATHER—One cannot get away 
from the consideration of weather, 
be he canner, distributor or con- 
sumer, and he will find a study of 
it, and its effects upon food pro- 
duction, more puzzling than for 
many years. 


Here in this Tri-State region, 
and up and down the Atlantic 
Coast (but with notable exceptions 
like raisins in a cake) after more 
than 40 days of temperatures rang- 
ing from 90 degrees up, there has 
come this week a change to lower 
ones, especially at night and in 
early mornings (real August 
weather for this section, and most 
others), but there has been no 
break in the long drought, now 
recognized as one of the worst, at 
least as bad as the famous 1933 
drought. The Crop Reports in this 
issue show this, and if you will 
study them, so as to get the entire 
picture in mind, you will see what 
we mean. Take one in particular, 
from one of Harford County’s 
(Md.) old and well known canners 
of famous Shoepeg corn. What he 
records here of his individual or 
rather we should say County, con- 
dition, holds true of much of this 
heavy corn canning region. 

Turn then to the Mid-West and 
note that Ohio, Indiana and that 
region—and far out over the 
trans-Mississippi region of heavy 
canning crops—and too much wet 
is the complaint. It seems to rain 
there every day, and crops and 
canners are dispirited over the 
prospects. 


Going out to the coast, where 
they have generally had _ very 
favorable weather, suffering most 
from a labor shortage, and with 
spots in the Northwest that must 
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be excepted, they ran into an 
unprecedented condition: the crops 
ripening all at once, and in about 
half the normal time. For in- 
stance, on peach canning they nor- 
mally have a full month’s run in 
the canneries, and on that basis 
they had hoped to get up, in Cali- 
fornia, a 14-million case pack. This 
season, however, the crop rushed in 
on them and they were compelled 
to handle it as best they could in 
two weeks. Even so, with super- 
human efforts, they hope to reach 
10,000,000 cases for this peach 
season. But that is not all. The 
Bartlett pear crop, which usually 
follows nicely behind the peaches, 
decided to come in with peaches 
this season, thus doubling the work 
in the canneries, and a still further 
unusual condition, there was not 
sufficient cold storage to handle the 
pears, as is usually done, both to 
space out the work on them, and 
to add to their quality, i. e., they 
ripen better for canning when held 
in storage. 

If good old Dame Nature can be 
induced to behave from now on, 
there will be possibilities of in- 
creased packs on some lines, to- 
matoes, corn, beans, etc. 

The bright side of the picture is 
to be found in the manner in which 
the whole country is rallying to the 
help of the growers, and of the 
canners, in saving these war food 
crops. The drive to get added help 
is proving to be more successfui 
than many ever guessed it would 
be. Reports from all sections of 
the country are simply inspiring, 
all manner of help formerly unac- 
customed to such work, are pitch- 
ing in with a vim, and doing a good 
job. Where the canneries prepared 
to furnish instructors, and encour- 
aged these new, but wholly willing, 
workers they are proving to be ex- 
cellent hands. It could not be ex- 
pected that they would measure up 
to the old, experienced cannery 
help, but they have the quality back 
of them, and it but needs develop- 
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ment to put them far out in front. 
By all odds it is the finest lot of 
help the canners have ever been 
able to call upon.. They deserve en- 
couragement and appreciation, and 
there are none so unpatriotic as to 
grumble or complain about the 
added work of instructing and 
helping them. We could fill a whole 
issue with reports from all sections 
of the country how these workers 
have flocked to the canneries and 
worked to save every pound of the 
canning crops. Of course, there 
has been some loss of crops due to 
inability of the cannery to handle 
them quickly enough, but was there 
ever a season when that was not 
the case? It is unfortunate in this 
year when every pound is so badly 
needed, but that only emphasizes 
a condition that happens every 
year. 


THE MARKET—We have a good 
man, Chester Bowles (Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., advertising agents, 
New York City, handling among 
many, Diamond Crystal Salt) as 
manager of OPA, as he seems to be 
making progress in appointing 
good men to fill the positions which 
Congress made vacant. It seems 
to be his hope that this can be done 
by four divisions of the work, but 
this looks impossible to us, since 
the Congressional edict is that only 
men experienced with the product 
may serve. That would mean not 
only several thousand “experts” to 
cover that many items, but in the 
pricing of canned foods, the under- 
standing of costs, and their expert 
handling, for instance, do you know 
any man capable of filling the job 
as an expert on all canned products 
from artichokes to canned rattle- 
snake meat, or must there be a long 
series of such canners serving on 
the board? And if in canned 
foods, so in many if not all other 
foods and kindred products cov- 
ered. If you feel competent, it is 
your wartime duty to volunteer for 
this, ready to work long hours and 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures .. 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits « Vegetables « Meats Milk « 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 
everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“1 would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 
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to withstand the inevitable flood of 
criticism and abuse that will follow 
your best efforts. 

There are no “salient features” 
in the canned foods market this 
week. It is trite to say that buy- 
ers are trying to induce canners to 
let out more goods of any or every 
kind, but it is nevertheless true 
that large quantities of goods are 
moving. It is said, for instance, 
that the pea pack now just about 
finished has been moved to its ulti- 
mate extent. And they are trying 
to buy new packed canned tomatoes 
and tomato juice even where the 
price question is left open until the 
time of delivery, or even later. 
This could all be said in one sen- 
tence: there is no trouble to sell all 
you have to sell. The trouble is all 
with the buyers, in trying to find 
cr to induce some canner to sell. 
Not so much the regular good cus- 
tomers, as they are being taken 
care of. And it is to be noted that 
some shenanigans had crept into 
this buying and selling (in spots, 
not generally)—the offer on the 
part of the buyer to pay the 
brokerage, for instance; and more 
particularly the  buying-broker, 
have been squelched. They began 
this OPA drive under Leon Hen- 
derson with the assertion that 
speculators would have no part in 
the distribution of foods; that 
there would be no multiplex selling 
between producer and _ retailer, 
with the accompanying added 
profits at each sale, and now they 
have merely reiterated that early 
decision. This redounds to the 
benefit of the legitimate broker, 
and naturally they are rejoicing. 
They have had few enough chances 
for that indulgence, and may they 
have more. 


There have been some announce- 
ments of interest and importance, 
other than those mentioned in this 
week’s Editorial, and elsewhere in 
this issue always devoted to keep- 
ing the industry fully informed. 
Some read: 

“There will be more JAM, JELLY, 
MARMALADE and FRUIT BUTTER 
available during the next year if manu- 
facturers of these preserves heed the re- 
quest of War Food Administration to 
increase their production. The request 
was made because of the expected in- 
crease in the consumption of bread and 


the need to provide spreads to replace 
butter.” 
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“Homes will have more CANNED 
SALMON this year, announces Office of 
the Coordinator of Fisheries. Though 55 
per cent of the pack is being set aside 
for Government purchase, this season’s 
pack has been the largest since 1938— 
1,293,889 cases.” 


“The civilian market will receive ap- 
proximately 6% million more cases than 
originally scheduled of CANNED 
APPLES, FRUIT COCKTAIL, BEETS, 
sweet corn, pumpkin or squash, lima 
beans and tomato puree, says War Food 
Administration. Changes in Govern- 
ment requirements are the reason.” 


“War Food Administration has or- 
dered dried fruit packers to set aside 
for Government uses their entire hold- 
ings during the 1943-44 season of 
RAISINS, PRUNES, APPLES, APRI- 
COTS, peaches, pears and currants. 
Some civilian supplies, however, will be 
provided as they were last year.” 


“With meat prices cut back by the 
OPA and vegetables seasonally lower, 
the cost of living for city workers 
dropped 0.8 per cent from mid-June to 
mid-July—its first substantial decline 
since Pearl Harbor, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins reported August 12th. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Pro-Rating Certain—Very Few Offerings— 

Pushing the Tomato Canners for Delivery— 

Pea Deliveries Completed—-Wax Beans Very 

Short—Limas, Too—Citrus Sold Out—Fruit 

Packs Smaller Than Early Expectations— 
Still Packing Salmon. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 19, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—While curtailed 
Governmental takings of some 
canned foods will improve the 
overall supply position for the 
civilian trade to some extent, con- 
tinued unfavorable reports on the 
new packs are cause for growing 
concern among distributors. A 
large volume of business has ac- 
cumulated, but packers continue to 
concentrate their attention on the 
more immediate problem of getting 
the packs into the cans, and hence 
it is still uncertain just what de- 
liveries jobbers and chains may ex- 
pect against the memorandum or- 
ders which they have filed. Can- 
ners, of course, will be faced with 
the necessity for again allocating 
their packs, and sharp pro-rates 
are feared on a number of items. 


THE OUTLOOK—Late replacement 
of floor stocks of canned foods are 
in prospect as canners devote their 
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attention to packing, grading, and 
completion of set-aside percentages 
for Government account. As a re- 
sult of this condition, distributors 
are turning more generally to the 
resale market. Aside from some 
“accommodation” transactions be- 
tween distributors with normally 
close relationships, however, the 
market is rather barren of offer- 
ings. Hence, distributors are con- 
fronted with an increasingly acute 
inventory problem and will take 
virtually any and all canned foods 
which canners may make available 
for their use later in the season. 
As has been the case for many 
months now, price is a secondary 
consideration. 


TOMATOES — There has been a 
continued active demand for 
prompt shipment of tomatoes from 
canneries in the Tri-States area 
during the week, but the backward 
season has not permitted canners 
to do much in the way of immediate 
shipments, even for their most fav- 
ored distributors. Continued sharp 
competition from fresh shippers 
has cut into the supply of tomatoes 
available for canning, and while 
the trade is hopeful that the late 
season will witness a pack which 
will offset the reductions thus far 
reported, there is no certainty that 
such will be the case—even if can- 
ners were able to recruit sufficient 
labor to handle peak packing. 


PEAS—With most canners having 
completed their deliveries to dis- 
tributors, buyers are still looking 
for additional supplies in the East, 
particularly on the better grades. 
Jobbers are seeking additional sup- 
plies of fancies from the Mid-West 
and from the Northwest, but are 
finding the going difficult. Full 
ceiling prices prevail in all trans- 
actions. 


BEANS—Canners in Tri- 
States have been able to increase 
their operations on green beans to 
some extent, and distributors have 
been getting shipments through in 
better volume, on the basis of ceil- 
ing prices. Wax beans, however, 
are definitely on the short side, 
insofar as supplies are concerned, 
and the same situation is develop- 
ing in the case of limas, on which 
exceedingly short deliveries are 
anticipated. 
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corN—Reports from Maryland 
indicate that the corn pack is a 
keen disappointment in many 
areas, with top estimates indicat- 
ing that production may come up 
to 50 per cent of last year’s totals. 
In consequence, many canners will 
not have any corn to offer to their 
yegular trade after they have made 
good on their commitments to the 
Government. 


CITRUS—With Florida and Texas 
packers reported completely sold 
out, there is a continued active de- 


mand for resale grapefruit juice — 


reported here, with offerings of but 
small proportions. Reports among 
distributors in this market indicate 
that canned grapefruit juice is 
moving into consumption at a 
rapid rate, and jobbers freely pre- 
dict a general shortage of this 
product before new pack can be- 
come available. Some jobbers had 
anticipated the release of some 
government-held stocks of canned 
citrus which has been accumulated 
for Lend-Lease, but recent im- 
provement in the shipping situa- 
tion has apparently eliminated the 
possibility of any extensive replen- 
ishment of the civilian market here 
from this source. Meanwhile, re- 
ports from Florida and Texas indi- 
cate light citrus crops for the com- 
ing season, and while distributors 
are endeavoring to get canners to 
accept future orders for shipment 
after November 1, to be confirmed 
on the basis of ceiling price on date 
of shipment, not many packers are 
willing to consider bookings thus 
early in the game. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Current re- 
ports from the Coast are to the ef- 
fect that packs will be smaller than 
even the most pessimistic of early- 
season estimates, with cannery 
labor shortage an important bottle- 
neck, and difficulty in securing suf- 
ficient supplies of raw fruit and 
difficulty in getting storage con- 
(‘ributing to canners’ difficulties. 
Cling peach ceilings will range 
“2.11 to $2.34, on the average, for 
choice 214s, it is reported, with 
choice 24s fruit cocktail at about 
53.86 to $3.03. Sharp competition 
‘rom fresh shippers has cut ma- 
‘erially into the tonnage of can- 
uing fruits available to packers in 
the Northwest, and some canners, 
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it is reported, will have trouble in 
filling even orders placed by the 
Government. Berry pack will go 
almost entirely to the Government, 


-it is reported, with canners ex- 


pecting only limited supplies over 
the entire canned fruit range for 
allocation to the civilian trade. 


CHERRIES—There is a strong de- 
mand reported locally for r. s. p. 
cherries, with jobbers combing the 
market for any small lots which 
canners may be in position to offer. 
The 1943 pack of red cherries, in 
general, has been inadequate even 
for Government needs, although 
cold packers are reported to have 
made a fair showing. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle 
indicate that the pack is still 


‘progressing favorably, and will far 


exceed that for the past season. 
Some canners, it is indicated, will 
be in position to start forwarding 
reds to the civilian trade toward 
the latter part of September, al- 
though the movement of pinks, 
sockeyes, and chums will be later. 
There is a heavy demand for sal- 
mon, and whatever supplies that 
will be offered for civilian con- 
sumption will move readily at full 
ceilings. Current inventories of 
all varieties of salmon are extreme- 
ly limited. 


OTHER FISH—There is a good de- 
mand for both California and 
Maine sardines, but it is clear that 
any additional volume shipments 
which the civilian trade may get 
must come from California. .. . 
Jobbers are still pressing Coast 
packers for shipments of tuna from 
the new pack, but supplies are com- 
ing through only in small driblets. 
... Shrimp and oysters about out 
of the picture, insofar as first 
hands are concerned. . . . Ceiling 
prices for new pack canned clams 
were set by OPA this week at $2.00 
for No. 1 picnic tins, $3.10 for No. 
1 talls, and $3.75 for No. 2s. The 
new prices, effective August 21, are 
17 to 20 cents per dozen over pre- 
vailing prices in March, 1942, OPA 
comments. ... OPA has ruled that 
on canned fish no reduction in 
points will be permitted to cover 
the swell allowance, when that is de- 
ducted from the money invoice. 
While canners of fruits and vege- 


tables may give the point swell al- 
lowance, drafts for points on 
canned fish, it is held, must be for 
the full amount. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Condition of Crops—Pineapple Well Sold, 
More Coming In—Making Good Use of 
Trimmings—Peach Canning Shortened to 
Two Weeks—Pears Come at Same Time— 
Shortage of Cold Storage Reduces Packs— 
More Red Salmon, Less Pinks—Sardines 
Start Well—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Aug. 19, 1943. 
crops—The California Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, in its 
report covering the condition of 
California crops as of August 1, 
says that late spring and early 
summer weather, while cooler than 
usual, has been highly satisfactory 
for most crops and good yields are 
assured. Fruit sized well under 
the conditions that prevailed and 
reached maturity with surprising 
rapidity. Some loss has been sus- 
tained through the inability of can- 
ners to handle the fruit as rapidly 
as offered. 


A heavy production of good 
quality apples is being had, with 
the crop estimated at 8,295,000 
bushels, compared to 5,979,000 
bushels in 1942. The crop for the 
country as a whole, however, shows 
a falling off from that of last year. 
The apricot crop was the smallest 


in many years, amounting to but 


about 82,000 tons as compared 
with 204,000 tons last year. Figs 
are coming along in fine shape, 
with a crop fully as good as in any 
recent year. Grapes are in good 
condition. and an output of 2,484,- 
000 tons is forecast. Olives have 
not set freely, but fruit is sizing up 
well for canning. Prospects are 
for 55 per cent of a full crop, 
against 62 per cent last year. A 
total orchard production of 366,000 
tons of cling peaches is forecast, 
against 424,000 tons in 1942. Free- 
stone peaches promise a yield of 
239,000 tons, against 266,000 tons 
last year. Pears have riped much 
earlier than expected and the crop 
has proved heavier than anticipat- 
ed. The forecast is now for a crop 
of 246,000 tons of Bartletts and 
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27,000 tons of other varieties. 
There has been some tonnage loss 
through lack of cold-storage space 
and the inability of canners to 
handle all the fruit offered. The 
plum crop, placed at 68,000 tons, 
is slightly less than that of last 
year, but practically the entire 
crop has been marketed. The har- 
vesting of prunes is under way and 
a crop of 191,000 tons is in sight, 
compared with 172,000 tons in 
1942 and 188,000 tons in 1941. 


PINEAPPLE—Deliveries of canned 
pineapple from the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands have been speeded up a little 
of late and are being rushed to 
buyers as soon as received on the 
mainland. Canners have already 
sold, largely on an allotment basis, 
practically all that will be available 
for the civilian trade. Some oper- 
ators say that none of their tenders 
on an allotment basis have been 
turned down, so they have no extra 
fruit to offer at this time. 


USING ALL—Prospects are that 
the public will soon be eating some 
of the vegetable waste that former- 
ly cluttered up the premises of 
canneries. The large ends of as- 
paragus stalks are now being used 
in the making of puree for soups 
and broccoli leaves and stems are 
being processed as greens for cook- 
ing. The full use of these products 
formerly considered waste would 
almost double the amount of edible 
food from a given yield. So far 
their use has been on a small scale, 
but the food situation may hasten 
their movement to the table. 


PEACHES—The packing of cling 
peaches has passed its peak and 
some canners expect to bring oper- 
ations on this fruit to an end this 
week. Last year, canning was ex- 
tended over a period of more than 
a month, with no heavy rush at any 
time, but this year some plants are 
being called upon to make their 
pack in little more than two weeks. 
At the opening of the season there 
was talk of a 14,000,000 canned 
peach pack. Some canners are now 
suggesting that the output will be 
but little, if any, over the 10,000,- 
000 case mark, judging by their 
own reduced pack. Few have made 
any announcement of prices, al- 
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though all have the formula for 
figuring these. 


PEARS—The tonnage of Bartlett 
pears for canning has overrun 
earlier estimates and the fruit has 
come into canneries at the height 
of the peach packing season. Con- 
siderable fruit has gone to waste, 
although much that would other- 
wise have been lost has been 
trucked to San Francisco by grow- 
ers and sold direct to home canners 
in a public market. Commercial 
canners have been plagued by a 
shortage of cold-storage space for 
the storage of both peaches and 
pears. This is cutting down on 
the packs of both of these fruits 
and on fruit cocktail. 


SALMON—Canned salmon of Bris- 
tol Bay pack is being received at 
Puget Sound ports in fairly large 
quantities, but distribution to the 
trade is not yet under way. The 
pack of this district for the season 
amounted to 1,293,889 cases, of 
which 1,251,707 were Reds, 35,921 
Chums, 148 Cohoes and 6,115 
Kings. The entire pack for West- 
ern Alaska amounts to 1,337,009 
cases. The total for Alaska to 
July 31 is 3,195,539 cases. This 
compares with 2,132,266 cases to a 
corresponding date in 1942 and 
3,998,280 cases to August 2, 1941. 
The most noticeable letdown this 
year is in the pack of Pinks. While 
the output of Red salmon is more 
than double that of a year ago up 
to August 1, the pack of Pink sal- 
mon is less. The civilian trade is 
promised 45 per cent of the pack. 


TUNA—Some fine catches of al- 
bacore are being made off the 
Oregon Coast, and tuna packers at 
Astoria are having difficulty in se- 
curing enough labor to process the 
fish. The albacore taken here is of 
especially fine quality and in some 
former years considerable has been 
purchased by California canners 
for their fancy pack. 


SARDINES—The sardine fishing 
season got off to a flying start in 
California, with more than 1,200 
tons delivered to canners on the 
opening day. The catch has slowed 
down, however, and canneries are 
not being operated to capacity. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


THE HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY, 
LTD., Honolulu, T. H., reports a net profit 
of $2,675,687, or $2 a share for the 
fiscal year ended May 31. This com- 
pares with earnings of $2,692,319, or 
$2.02 a share in the preceding fiscal 
year. Sales were almost $2,000,000 more 
in the fiscal year recently ended, amount- 
ing to $28,309,836, but this showing was 
offset by higher wages, taxes and cost of 
materials. In his report to stockholders, 
President Henry A. White said that the 
most serious problem of the year had 
been that of shortage of labor. This was 
offset in a large measure by the mechani- 
zation of certain operations and the em- 
ployment of a larger number of women 
and students. Despite handicaps, the 
crop and processed products compared 
favorably with those of pre-war years. 


THE F. E. BOOTH CO., INC., San Fran- 
cisco, reports July profits of $11,193 
after charges, including taxes, compared 
with $9,799 in the corresponding month 
last year. Sales totaled $308,257 against 
$171,592 a year before. 


SCHUCKL & co.—While the plant of 
the United States Products Corp., Ltd., 
San Jose, Calif., is being operated this 
season by Schuck] & Co., Inc., under 
lease, this lease is for but one year and 
the plant is still for sale by the trustees 
in charge. 


THE FAIROAKS FRUIT CORPORATION, 
headed by W. L. Harcourt, of the 
Harcourt-Green Co., San Francisco, has 
taken over the Fairoaks Fruit Co., Fair- 
oaks, Calif. The purchase includes olive 
orchards, a canning plant and an olive 
mill. 


ANDREW J. BROWN, formerly in charge 
of the Los Angeles district office of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration, 
has been transferred to San Francisco 
to succeed Harry C. Moore, who has re- 
tired after more than thirty-five years 
of service. 


LABOR—An agreement was_ recently 
reached by California Processors and 
Growers, Inc., representing a large part 
of the canning industry, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Cali- 
fornia State Council of Cannery Unions 
on the employment of emergency volun- 
teer workers in canneries. According to 
this agreement these volunteers will not 
be required to join the Cannery Workers’ 
Union unless their employment exceeds 
24 days. But if they work under union 
wage scales they will be required to pay 
50 cents per week in advance to the 
union. Members of the armed forces, on 
leave and working in canneries, are 
exempt from the payment of dues or fees 


JOHN B. ROMANO has filed a statement 
to the effect that he is in the food broker- 
age business at 1151 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif., under the firm name of 
Reed & Romano. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Picketing Wins Ice for Shrimpers—Canning 
Begins With Sharp Increase in Production 
Looked For 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Aug. 20, 1943. 


1cE—The following article ap- 
peared in the Mobile Press of 
August 13: 


“New Orleans, Aug. 12 (UP)— 
Weather - beaten, leathery Gulf 
Coast fishermen who had seen tons 
of their shrimp catches thrown 
away because they could not obtain 


ice to preserve them, today threw 
a cordon of pickets around the 
Westwego plant of Louisiana Ice 
Service, Inc., and forced the fac- 
tory to divert its entire output to 
their boats. 


Quietly and in an orderly man- 
ner the shrimpers—aided by crew 
members of the ice boats that ordi- 
narily supply them with enough 
ice to preserve their catches—had 
moved into the vicinity of the plant 
in the early hours of the morning. 


When ice peddlers appeared to 
pick up their normal daily supplies, 
the pickets forced them to turn 
back. All roads leading to the ice 
plant were blocked off, but milk 


trucks and handlers of perishable 
goods were allowed to obtain ice. 


The fishermen, angered because 
their catches had been spoiling for 
lack of ice, had taken their case to 
the district Office of Price Admin- 
istration here yesterday. The 200- 
ship fleet of New Orleans shrimp- 
ers had been forced into idleness 
as the supply of ice dwindled. 


OPA officials had blamed the 
lack of ice on New Orleans’ war- 
swollen population, the scarcity of 
new electric refrigerators and the 
needs of the armed forces. 


Officials of the fishing industry 
said the nation’s supply of shrimp 
and fish would be seriously ham- 
pered unless ways were found to 


obtain adequate supplies of ice 


needed by Gulf fishermen to pre- 
serve the shrimp and fish until the 
boats return to port. 


United States Rep. F. Edward 
Herbert, Democrat, Louisiana, is- 
sued a statement at his temporary 
office here charging “‘red tape” and 
“bureaucratic strangulation” with 
causing the ice famine. He said 
that more than 1,000 fishing boats 
along the Gulf Coast area—200 of 
them here were affected. 


Herbert said that he had ap- 
pealed to officials in Washington 
“to instruct the proper authorities 


to do something about the situation 
down here.” 


He charged that the OPA and 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion had blocked efforts to remedy 
conditions that were retarding the 
output and distribution of ice. 
Principal causes, he asserted, were 
the shortage of manpower in the 
manufacture of ice and the lack of 
enough trucks to convey ice to 
points in New Orleans area. | 


The OPA and ice manufacturers 
had met last night in an effort to 
increase production of ice to alle- 
viate the critical situation.” 


CANNING— The production of 
shrimp in this section increased 
this past week over the previous 
one and the factories were able to 
get a great deal more shrimp to 
can. The reason for this is partly 
due to the fact shrimp now are 
mostly small and medium and the 
raw headless shrimp dealers buy 
them very cautiously, because they 
mash up and break up in the icing 
and handling of them, which is not 
the case with large shrimp. 


There were 4,636 standard cases 
of shrimp canned the week ending 
August 7, 1943, which was the first 
week of the 1943-44 shrimp season, 
but a much larger shrimp pack is 
expected to be reported for this 
past week. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Comoran y Westminster, Ma. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER -MACHINE WORKS 

Westminster, Maryland 


NOW READY! 


National Canners Association. 


terested in the canning industry. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 


THE 1943 DIRECTORY CANNERS 


Enter your order for the 34th edition. Compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by competent authorities. 
The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


Distributed free to members of the 
Sold to all others at $2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 
needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, machinery and supplymen, salesmen, and practically everybody in- 
Get your order in now. 


1739 H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Arizona, and Nevada. 


as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. Florida — West Coast 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 
No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 
No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 56.60 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.024% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 
CANNED CORN No. 3 cyl 2.85 2.45 2.385 2.45 2.60 2.70 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1948) No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 6.40 
Sub-standard No, 2, Natural... .97% 1.02% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 
Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV No. 3 cyl 2.26 2.35 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.60 
No. 10 4.45 4.60 445 4.60 5.05 5.20 
vacuum Famey (A) No.2, Sweetened. 110 115 110 1.15 1.25 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 
12-ounce 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1,20 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 
Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. No, 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.85 
Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
LZWOUNCE VACUUM 1.21 1.16 1.285 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 
1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 CANNED FISH 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 .99 
12-ounce v 1.01 96 1.085 94 East South West Coast 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 
Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain No. 1 Picnic, 74% 02......... 3.35 
Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 
1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 SALMON (MPR 265, Amendment 2, 7-18-43) 
12-ounce v 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 1 Ib. 1 Ib. Ib. % lb. |b Ib. lb 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 99 Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Oval Flat 
12-ounce uum 1.01 -96 1.035 -94 C.R. C.R. C.R. 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 Chinook.. ......... 17.60 10.00... 
Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for Red 15.00 15.50 10.00 ....... 
Coho 11.60 12.30 8.00 
Pink 8.00 8.00 5.60 
Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. ....... 
Region Il—Ohio, Indiana, Hlinole, lows, Nebraska, Merth Dakota, South ae. 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Sockeye 18.00 19.00 11.40 6.40 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 
Region III. COLUMBIA RIVER 
Region III—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho Fancy.. 24.00 16.00 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ads and Omyhee Counties). Standard... 18.00 14.00 = 
Region IV—AIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. Unclassified eg 6.40 eseehitins 
Silverside 14.00 oe 8.00 5.20 
CANNED TOMATOES Chums ............ 5.00 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 
RegionI RegionII RegionIII RegionIV Region V SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-28-42) 
1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 (Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 % Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 100 cans 4.07 4.47 Pee a we 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 %& Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 
1.00 925 95 975 100 cans 
1.85 1.275 1.80 1.325 % Of], Meastard Hey, 200 came GBR 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 \% Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 65.27 
Substandards: 2’s, 10c ; 214’s, 17%4c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum Key, Carton, 5.07. 5.47 
100 cans 5.12 5.52 
Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
Pennsylvania not included in Region II). 
= Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, SHRIMP (MPR 311, 2-2-43) 
, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania East South West Coast 
(Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 
Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). No. 1 Broken Sarge: 2.45 2.55 on ras 
Region III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 2.80 2.90 < 
Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 2.95 3.05 


Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 


ais Region V—Oregon, Washington and California. 
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. MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 

Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 
‘Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.15 1.525 7.65 1.55 1.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 j 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up Aor Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.26 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No.1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std, 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No, 2 Aor Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 ° 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 Aor Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up Aor Fancy . 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.16 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded Aor Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 8.85 1.725 2.325 8.60 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.70 2.800 8.50 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.60 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.560 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.385 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.386 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.86 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 17.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 685 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.86 1.8256 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.7256 6.385 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.385 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.7256 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 ° 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500. 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.726 6.86 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
: C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 56.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.265 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 98.00 1.475 2.000 7.385 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.026 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.026 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.50 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.60 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.830 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.176 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
} C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 56.60 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.35 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 .1.20 1.625 6.00 


Region I—Maine, Nev. Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
‘ Py — Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 
myhee unties, 

Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—2 Belt-driven Peerless Corn Huskers; 1 Tuc 
Double Corn Cutter, Model D, Serial 158; I Wooden 4-tray Corn 
Silker complete with fan; 1 large Hydraulic Cider Press, made 
by Hydraulic Press Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio; 1 Electric-Driven 
Knapp Labeling Machine set on No. 2 cans, type 700, serial 
2048-R. Priced right; contact us at once. Belleview Canning 
Co., Carlisle, Pa. Phone 60-R-22. 


FOR SALE—2 5-pocket reconditioned Ayars 
Fillers. Adv. 4353, The Canning Trade. 


Universal 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Stainless Steel Juice Extractor; 
American Vegetable Slicer; Peerless 10-valve Syruper; Food 
Machinery Corp. Tomato Filler; Gaddie Spinach Washer; Roy 
Nelson Tomato Scalder; Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; 
Model G Tuc Corn Cutters for Whole Kernel Corn; No. 5 
Sprague Corn Cutter for Cream Style Corn; 200 feet 15” Roller 
Case Conveyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo (14), N. Y. : 


FOR SALE—One 10 H. P. Sterling 1750 R. P. M. electric 
motor, practically new. One 3 H. P. Stover economy gasoline 
engine, in A-1 condition. 90 ft. of new No. 45 chain attachment. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Florida. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 4350, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—6 pairs of Coons Apple Parers. 
Co., Fremont, Mich. 


Gerber Products 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIRE US quotations on any type Fruits or Berries that can 
be used by the Preserving Trade either Fresh or Frozen, loaded 
in bulk or crates on Fresh or in any size container in Frozen 
or in Sulphur. Only interested carlots. Also interested in good 
second-hand Cooperage ready to use for frozen fruit. Tenser & 
Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Grant 0768. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A Southern Canner of Poultry, Meats and kin- 
dred products wants an experienced Superintendent. Real op- 
portunity for right man. Adv. 4352, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Machine Designer, with can machinery experience 
preferred, for vital war work. Give full details in first letter. 
The Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Plant Manager, Production Man- 
ager or Superintendent in full charge of large plant or plants. 
25 years continuous experience in active operation and plant 
management, canning all types fruits and vegetables. No plant 
too large. Knowledge frozen foods. Interested only in responsible 
position with future. Now employed but not at highest skill. 
Salary expected $400 month. A-1 reference. Adv. 4351, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR VICT RY 
BUY United States WAR BONDS 


and STAMPS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


SOME WALKER 


“Yes, he’s a year old now, and he’s been walking since he 
was eight months.” 
“Really? He must be awfully tired!” 


THIRTY DAYS 


Magistrate (not in the city court): “Have you ever been up 
before me?” 
Accused: “I don’t know—what time do you get up?” 


BOTH LAUGHED 


“You have such strange names for your towns,” an English- 
man remarked to one of his new American friends—*Weehaw- 
ken, Hoboken, Poughkeepsie, and ever so many others.” 

“IT suppose they do sound queer to English ears,” said the 
American thoughtfully. “Do you live in London all the time?” 

“Oh, no!” said the unsuspicious Briton. “I spend part of my 
time in Chipping Norton, and then I’ve a place at Pokestogg- 
on-the-Hike.” 


CHECK YOUR SOBS 


A welcome caller, after many kind receptions, plucked up his 
courage and asked his hostess why a beautiful urn in the 
living-room was always covered over. 

“Oh, it contains my husband’s ashes,” was the response. 

“So sorry,” replied the guest, “but I had no idea you were a 
widow.” 


“T’m not. My husband is just too stingy to buy ash-trays.” 


EXPLAINED 


Mid: “What is the difference between vision and sight?” 
E. M.: “Well, one can flatter a girl by calling her a vision, 
but don’t call her a sight.” 


Harriet: “How is it you don’t speak to Archie any more?” 

Frances: “He clapped his hands when I was singing.” 

Harriet: “But I don’t see where that’s anything but a com- 
iment.” 

trances: “He clapped them over his ears.” 


PLAY BALL! 


Bride: “Who is the man in the blue coat, darling?” 

Groom: “That’s the umpire, dear.” 

Bride: “Why does he wear that funny wire thing over his 
ace?” 

Groom: “To keep from biting the ball players, precious.” 


“We all want you to come to our party tonight, Mandy.” 

“Can’t, Sambo; I’se got a case of diabetes.” 

“Come along anyways, Mandy, and bring it wid you. Those 
olks will drink anything.” 


SECOND CHILDHOOD 


A kind-hearted gentleman saw a little boy trying to reach 
the doorbell. He rang the bell for him, then said: 

“What now, my little man?” 

“Run like blazes,” said the boy, “that’s what I’m going to do.” 
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FOR FIELD USE 
PURCHASE 


TO 
Requirements INSURE 
EARLY DELIVERY 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BALTIMORE, 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 

: 
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REMOVER ad WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CoO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


qinsé LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses tha! 
supply them, Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
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MANY ITEMS ON THIS PAGE 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


WHAT YOU DON’T SEE--ASK FOR 


Write, Wire or Phone your inquires 


Horizontal RETORT CRATE 


ROBINS RETORT JUNIOR RETORT 


STEAM HOIST 


BEAN CUTTER PERFORATED CRATES CRATE COVER 


(Automatic Feed) 


CAN MARKING INK 
Distributors of approved can marking ink for mark- 
ing food cans for purchase by the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster for overseas shipment. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Established 1855 
EAN CUTTER with hand feed Write for copy of our No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 
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SPINACH WASHER All purpose BLANCHER PEA WASHER BEAN PRE-GRADER yee 

PINEAPPLE CORER 

i 
te PEA & BEAN WASHER 
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Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel, oil, water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war ... here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps, and protec- 
tion in case of fuel tank leaks, Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
240 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


West 54th St. 


Courtesy Movietone News, 460 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 
factured by Cameron . . . one of the many ways that 
Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efficiency on land, sea. and in the air. 


: The Number 50. Semi- 
Automatic Double- 


Seamer attaching 
ottoms to Blitz Cans. 


HE “BLITZ CAN” LANDS IN AFRICA! 
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